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Emerging Issues in Africa 


THE Cotor Bar InN SoutH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa under the present govern- 
ment of the Nationalist and Labor Parties headed by 
Premier Hertzog has undertaken comprehensive plans on 
the question of relations between the white and native 
populations, which include a number of mixed bloods. 
The first step was taken last July in an attempt to reenact 
what was popularly known as the “Color Bar Bill” (Mines 
and Works Act of 1911, amendment bill). Under the 
Act of 1911 the Minister of Mines established certain 
egulations which barred natives on account of color from 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations particularly in the 
mining region of the Transvaal. These regulations were 
declared void (ultra vires) by the court. During the 
strike and the bitter struggle between the white unions in 
the Transvaal and the mine owners two or three years 
ago, which resulted in much violence bordering on civil 
war in that region, a number of natives were put to 
work in barred occupations. Then the Nationalist Party 
under the leadership of Hertzog came to power by a 
coalition with the Labor Party, which represents the 
unionized white workers. The Hertzog government offered 
the “Color Bar Bill” which proposed to give the Minister 
of Mines the power to establish color bar regulations which 
the court declared could not be made under the Act of 
1911. 


In the debates in the Senate of the Union Parliament, 
as reported in the Cape Times of Cape Town, South 
Africa, the opposition brought forward four differences 
between the old and the new bills: (1) that the color 
bar was now definitely recognized in the bill; (2) that 
the “colored people” (mixed bloods) were separated from 
the natives in that they were exempted from color bar 
restrictions; (3) the new bill aimed to create essen- 
tially an economic color bar on the basis of racial division 
between Europeans and natives, whereas the old act had 
the color bar based upon the safety of life and limb when 

the colored laborers were not regarded competent to 
Qenaie machinery, etc.; and (4) the new bill proposed 

0 give the Minister of Mines power to make and enforce 
regulations not only in the Transvaal but extending to 
all provinces of the Union of South Africa, including the 
Cape Province, which have heretofore had no such color 


bar and where the natives have had the right to vote on 
equal terms with all other citizens. 


The Cape Times of July 3 and July 8 gave the oppo- 
sition senators’ contention that the real purpose of the 
bill was to establish once and for all European superiority 
in South Africa and that it was proposed as the “first 
step toward social, political and industrial segregation.” 
These senators objected to the bill on the ground that: 
(1) it extended color restrictions to other provinces than 
the Transvaal and that it entered other spheres of life 
than industry; that (2) it would deprive colored people of 
certain rights which they had enjoyed for scores of years in 
the Cape; and that (3) the natives had no opportunity to 
express their feeling and attitude about the bill. The 
senators seemed not to have opposed a “certain sane color 
bar” in connection with certain jobs in mining, but that 
this should be based upon the competence of the native 
instead of upon his color. 

Senator DeVilliers in defending the bill is reported as 
saying that the bill could be regarded as the first definite. 
step toward segregation and as such the country should 
welcome it. Segregation would be the salvation of civil- 
ized South Africa; without it the country would be lost. 
“Our progress,” he said, “depends on the fact that we 
should through our legislation make the native under- 
stand that he cannot be put on the same level with the 
European,” since the natives were making rapid inroads 
into European civilization, and if some definite color bar 
were not applied the Europeans would be overwhelmed. 
This bill was rejected by the Senate on July 7 in spite of 
its strong support by the Hertzog government. 

That the “Color Bar Bill” is a part of a legislative 
progtam for the complete segregation of the native popu- 
lation is now clearly revealed in an account of his pro- 
gram given by General Hertzog in a speech delivered in 
Smithfield, Orange Free State, last month, and reported 
in the Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg, November 14. 
Briefly stated, the Premier’s plan provides: (1) Separation 
between the colored people (mixed bloods) and the na- 
tives, the mixed bloods to have the franchise now given 
in Cape Colony continued and extended to the other 
provinces on the same terms as Europeans with the right 
to sit in the legislatures of the Union and of the prov- 
inces, and with safeguards against “facilitations of pro- 
gressive bastardization.” (2) Industrial segregation of 
the natives by an industrial color bar along lines proposed 
in the defeated “Color Bar Bill.” (3) Territorial segrega- 
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tion by the gradual removal of natives to native reserves 
throughout the Union, and political segregation through 
the establishment of local councils and a general council. 
(4) Gradual extinction of the existing native franchise 
now enjoyed on equal terms with Europeans in Cape 
Colony. This would come about upon the death of the 
natives now possessing the franchise since it would not 
be extended to others in the future. Natives who wish 
to do so would be permitted voluntarily to surrender .the 
franchise in exchange for certain proposed considerations ; 
thus in a generation or two there would be no natives quali- 
fied to vote in Parliament or in Provincial Council in 
Cape Colony or in any other province. In compensation 
for the loss of the franchise the native would be given 
local councils, provincial councils and a general union 
council. The government and Parliament would turn to 
this general native council for advice, and it would eventu- 
ally have legislative powers over purely native affairs. 
This council also would return to Parliament at every 
general election seven representatives who would be Euro- 
peans with limited voting powers. 

The Premier proposes that there should be additional 
territory for the natives as promised in the act of 1913; 
also that there should be additional native education to 
make them self-reliant to the point of governing them- 
selves in their own areas. 

In arguing for his plan in Parliament the Premier said: 
“The native labors under the impression that he is being 
treated unjustly, he insists on equality with the white man 
not only as regards the protection of person and property 
and in the administration of justice (where this equality 
has not been denied him), but also in every other way, 
whether in industrial life, in professional appointments and 
clerical work, in the civil service, in private service, and 
generally publicly or privately. Briefly, his claims extend to 
all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the whites, including 
the political right of taking part, on an equal footing with 
the white man, in Parliamentary elections, and the right to 
be eligible for Parliament. It is clear to me 
that the other three provinces cannot permit that the native 
franchise will be extended on the Cape basis, neither can 
the native be given the right to become a member of Par- 
liament. It is clear, further, that the granting of the 
franchise to the native on the Cape basis—or rather on 
the basis that he was to vote with the white man for a 
member of Parliament—would necessarily mean the ruin 
of the white population and of European civilization in 
the Union. Unless the Cape state of affairs is 
changed, it will be impossible for us to avoid that the 
natives in the northern provinces will, within a relatively 
short period, obtain the franchise in any case.” Comment- 
ing on his program the Rand Daily Mail said: “The high 
anticipations in regard to the Prime Minister’s Smithfield 
speech cannot honestly be said to have been real- 
ized. . . .” A Reuter dispatch to the Manchester 
Guardian states that the President of the Cape African 
National Congress (a native organization) declares that 
the Congress will strenuously oppose General Hertzog’s 
native policy referring especially to his territorial segrega- 
tion ang and any encroachment on the Cape native 
franchise. The Manchester Guardian says: “South 
Africa is fairly launched upon consideration of the 
greatest problem she has to face—that of the destiny of 
her native races.” The London correspondent of the 
same paper says: “The proposal to abolish the franchise 
will raise a first class political issue in South Africa be- 
cause the British element of the Union has always been 
proud of the fact that this right has been preserved. . . .” 


NaTIvE EpucaTIoN In East AFRICA 


Two conferences, one of them of most far reaching 
importance to native education in East Africa, met during 
the week of October 10 at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyik 
Territory, East Africa. The Education Conference wa 
called by Hon. Rivers-Smith, Director of Education of 
Tanganyika, and convened Monday, October 5. It was 
attended by representatives of the government, the vari- 
ous denominational missions, the chambers of commerce, 
planters’ associations, Indian associations, the press, etc. 
Full reports of the conference were published in three 
weekly issues of the Dar-Es-Salaam Times just received 
and in the December issue of East Africa, a weekly jour- 
nal published in London. 

The conference was opened by Governor Cameron of 
Tanganyika, who stated that the British government was 
seeking the full cooperation of the mission schools in 
building up a system of native education.* Hon. Rivers- 
Smith, Director of Education, stated that he regarded the 
conference as “a momentous event.” He thought that 
the civilizing of backward races is a responsibility of the 
missionary who seeks to convert them to an established 
belief ; of government in a neutral capacity to make “pro- 
vision for those not provided for, and to assist still further 
those who were” ; and of the settler to improve the lot “of 
those he is continually educating by contact, to develop 
his native workmen on lines which would ensure a higher 
standard of efficiency in industrial activity.” He pointed 
out that “agriculture must be made the basis of all educa- 
tional activity. If, as the result of education, a discontent 
with village life set up permanent urban immigration, 
education would have failed.” 


educational effort is “the evolution of the best possibl 
African, not the best possible imitation of a European. 
— Nor must we be blind to the fact that the African 
has his own character and nature, which no imitative 
process can transform. I venture to say that 
even now through our mere presence in Africa there is 
some sapping of Africa’s spirit, which is not to the 
g Indeed, the problem of Africa is not 
merely how to elevate the native but very largely how to 
avoid his degeneration from the standard he had obtained 
by himself. I would by no means be understood 
as advocating the fostering of rank savagery, ignorance 
and superstition. But if education is so imparted that 
the only stable element in the African’s nature is shaken 
to its foundations the result can only be a nonentity or a 
vicious imitation.” 

Several other speakers discussed such topics as the 
the vernacular, Kiswahili; hygiene, maternity and child 
welfare; education of women; etc. 


Hon. C. C. S. Dundas said that the objective of ll 


Tue Wuite VIEW 


The second conference of equal importance to East 
Africa but with an apparent difference in point of view on 
native proprietorship and native education was convened 
on October 10, at Tukuyu, Tanganyika Territory. 
It was a conference of white settlers, and initiative in 
calling it was taken by Lord Delamere, who is said to be 
the acknowledged spokesman of the majority of the Keny, 
settlers and who bore the expense of entertaining the dele- 


*For the government’s colonial policy in Africa regarding 
native education in the Territory see summary of Memorandum 
Dealing with Educational Policy for British Tropical Africa in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, May 9, 1925. 
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gates. There were delegates from Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, the last 
named not being represented directly. 

A federation of all the territories concerned was dis- 
ssed. Opening the conference, Lord Delamere plunged 
at once into the question of native policy. “Many intlu- 
ential folk at home [England] favor the establishment 
here of the West Coast policy [peasant proprietorship 
and native education]. They do not propose to do away 
with the settlers but to encourage native planting. It is 
up to us to give our opinion that the whites must remain 
in contact with the natives. If that be admitted it is better 
that these whites be masters rather than semi-detached offi- 
cials. If the natives are to get on they have got 
to work. . . . Native carpenters and masons have 
astonished visitors, but technical education in Kenya has 
been a complete and absolute failure, it appears to have 
gone on a wrong system. -’ In conclusion, Lord 
Delamere is reported to have said: “I feel that unless we 
at once scotch this West African system we are all going 
to suffer.” 

A representative from Nyasaland is reported to have 
stated that governments were promoting and encouraging 
the growth of economical crops by natives without quali- 
fied control, and this led to bad cultivation and the spread 
of disease and pests; also that cotton was grown under 
guarantee of the British Cotton Growers’ Association. 
“This is the time to nip this policy in the bud or insist on 
qualified control.” Another delegate from Nyasaland ob- 
jected to the cultivation of tobacco by natives as lowering 
the quality and consequently the reputation of the produce 
of the country, which was mainly the enterprise of white 


6 ss: In a later discussion the same speaker is quoted 


saying that it seemed to be the policy of the govern- 
ment to enable natives to become independent of the 
whites, to evade all responsibility for the revenue and 
live in comparative idleness. He thought “natives should 
not be allowed to take the full profit of their crops; they 
should be taxed by the government.” The conference 
resolved that: “Development of the territories was recog- 
nized to be possible only through the cooperation of the 
white and native races. .” “Tt was resolved that 
it was the duty of the governments to provide greater 
and increasing facilities for the education of the natives, 
that technical rather than literary training was desirable 

. .” to include native teacher training “both for literary 
and technical education.” 


Tue Native’s View or HIMSELF 


The significance of ‘the new approach to African educa- 
tion was emphasized in an address over the radio from 
Station 2LO in London, England, by Dr. J. E. Kwegyir 
Aggrey, formerly professor at Livingston College, Salis- 
bury, N. C., who recently received a Ph.D. from Columbia 
University. He is a native of the Gold Coast, and now 
chief of staff of Prince of Wales College at Achimota, 
Gold Coast, West Africa. He said the missionaries were 
the pioneers in African education but now find there is 
something lacking in their program. They are working 
hand in hand with the government to correct their previous 

istakes. 


“Africa itself in old times, and still today, in its less 
developed areas, has had its educational system which 
filled a most important place in African life. I refer to 
the ‘coming of age’ schools—where domestic and state 
crafts, laws and customs, were taught. Here the exploits 
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of our African heroes and heroines and the history of our 
tribes through tradition were handed down to us in song 
and poetry of the rarest beauty. Our duty to society, to 
tribes and to things African, were ingrained in us. 

“With the coming of western civilization, however, 
African boys and girls tended to be cut loose from tribal 
ties. In many instances the educated became neither west- 
ern nor African—losing the best and often imbibing the 
worst of both. There were many honorable exceptions 
among our new educators, but too often the African was 
oo that everything African was heathen, wrong, un- 

y. 

“The importance of the Gold Coast government’s ex- 
periment at Achimota is that it will retain and improve 
the best things African, and couple them with the best 
things western.” 


“Mississippi and the Mob’ 


In a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages with the above 
title and bearing on the cover a reproduction of a car- 
toon from the Nashville Tennessean showing the book of 
the “Law” and the police club of “Order” suspended 
by a rope from the limb of a tree as “the real victim,” 
the Mississippi Bar Association has issued a document 
containing impressive pronouncements on mob action 
from state officials, including the governor of the 
state, officers and outstanding members of the Bar 
Association, bishops and other prominent Mississip- 
pians, organizations of the churches and the news- 
papers. 

In a foreword the president of the Bar Association 
sets forth as endorsed by citizens generally the propo- 
sitions that: (1) if each member of a mob knew that 
he would hazard his life, in most instances mobs could 
not be organized; (2) the sheriff knows the citizens 
likely to take part in a mob and the crimes that are 
likely to provoke summary punishment, and could 
therefore arrange through his deputies and friends for 
prompt information and action; (3) the sheriff could 
keep the law in control by demonstrating that force 


’ would be employed to do it. 


In the text of the pamphlet there is an account of 
“how lynch law got its name” from Judge Charles 
Lynch of Virginia. There are also facts showing 
lynching as “our blackest blot,” giving figures over a 
period of forty years including those of the decrease 
since 1921. Then follow facts concerning officers who 
have repelled mobs, and figures for a period of years 
which show that rape is not the “usual cause” of 
lynching. There is added a full account of the five 
lynchings in Mississippi during 1925 with reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of the actual burning of Jim Ivy 
at Rocky Ford, Union County, Sunday, September 20, 
and a picture of “the angry mob” that perpetrated it. 
An additional lynching occurred in the state on De- 
cember 19, since the pamphlet was published. 


There follow suggestions as to how Mississippi 
sheriffs may wipe out lynching and a section on how 
citizens may help to stamp out mob violence. 

Five thousand copies of this pamphlet have been 
published and copies have gone to all the ministers 
of the state, to leaders of the women’s organizations, 
etc. In a number of important local communities, in- 
fluential groups of white citizens have been formed to 
study the pamphlet. It is being sent into the colleges 
of the state as a basis for discussion among students 
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and teachers and it is being used among five thousand 
high school boys throughout the state in preparation 
for a contest for a series of prizes which have been 
offered in the high schools for the best essay against 
mob law based upon this published material. Marked 
copies have been sent not only to newspapers of Mis- 
sissippi but to editors all over the South requesting 
that the material be made the basis of editorial com- 
ment. In response, the Atlanta Constitution led off with 
a column editorial. 

At a recent meeting, the Mississippi Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
endorsed the efforts now being made by the Missis- 
sippi Bar Association and called upon “sheriffs and 
other officers of the bar in Mississippi to do their 
sworn duty and defend prisoners committed to their 
charge even at the risk of their own lives.” 


Negro Education in North Carolina 


A recent statement of facts and figures of Negro 
education in North Carolina issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of that state, shows striking com- 
parisons with the former record of that and other states. 
In 1923-24 there were 5,037 Negro teachers in the state, 
of whom 53.2 per cent were holding standard certificates 
and 46.8 per cent holding non-standard certificates. These 
teachers were nearly all being stimulated to some service 
training for professional improvement. In 1924 there 
were 4,257 or 84.5 per cent of the total number of Negro 
teachers enrolled in summer schools. 

Negro high schools in North Carolina have shown a 
marked increase. In the school year 1921-22 there were 
11 accredited four-year Negro high schools of which 4 
were public and 7 private schools. In the school year 1924- 
25 there were 43 accredited four-year Negro high schools, 
20 public and 23 private. For the school year 1924-25 the 
public accredited four-year high schools had 4,096 pupils, 
180 teachers and 564 graduates, while the private accred- 
ited four-year Negro high schools had 2,734 pupils, 146 
teachers and 446 graduates. Of the graduates of these 
Negro high schools for the school year 1924-25, 39.6 per 
cent went into teaching and 51 per cent were attending 
college or other advanced schools. Fifteen of these col- 
leges or advanced schools that were being attended were 
inside the state and 30 were outside the state, among the 
latter being Western Reserve, Yale, College of the City 
of New York, University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Pennsylvania and New York University. 

A state high school debating league, scholarship clubs 
to encourage excellence in scholarship, character and 
service, and 21 high school publications, including 13 
monthly newspapers and 8 annuals, bear testimony to the 
vigorous development of Negro education. Four of the 
accredited four-year high schools are in rural communities 
and are known as “county training schools.” In 1925 there 
were 23 additional “county training schools” not of the 
high school standard. These 27 “county training schools” 
had 6,266 elementary pupils, 862 high school pupils and 
209 teachers in 1925. 

According to this report, the Negro high school situa- 
tion in North Carolina is in striking contrast with that in 
other Southern states. The number of four-year state 
accredited Negro high schools in the various states from 
which information has been received is as follows: Alaba- 
ma, 0; Arkansas, 0; Florida, 0; Georgia, 9 (public 2, pri- 
vate 7); Louisiana, 3 (all public); South Carolina, 0; 
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Texas, 3 (all public) ; Virginia 17 (private 9, public 8); — 
West Virginia, 9 (all public). (Arkansas, Alabama and © 
Florida have no regulations for accrediting Negro schools.) 

In Kentucky there seems to be a growing sentiment for 
advanced education of Negroes. In the November ckctiongy 
in Lousiville, Ky., the voters approved a bond issue o 
$5,000,000 for public school buildings. A million dollars 
of the bond issue was for the University of Louisville. 
The bond carried by a two-thirds majority, and the 
Board of Education is committed to two junior high 
schools for Negroes, while the University promises a 
building to cost between $150,000 and $200,000 to house 
the colored department with equipment for scientific in- 
struction and experiment. 

The spirit and attitude of North Carolina back of its 
remarkable development of the opportunities for higher 
education among Negroes of that state is indicated by an 
extract from a statement presented by N. C. Newbold, 
Director of the Negro Division of the state at a conven- 
tion at Raleigh, N. C., in 1924. He said: 

“However, as you have perhaps heard, North Carolina 
claims first place in a good many matters. Why should 
she not claim one thing more?” He stated that the Negro 
people of North Carolina are exceptional ; “that they have 
advanced beyond others in character, standards of living, 
education, and are now prepared to meet the same educa- 
tional requirements as their white neighbors. North 
Carolina has faith in her Negro people. She spends mil- 
lions upon their education and she believes there should 
be one standard for teachers, and not two.” 


Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill in Congress 


On December 7, Congressman Dyer of Missouri ang) 
Senator Kinley of Illinois introduced again in Co 
gress the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill (H. R. 3777) “to 
assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every state 
the equal protection of the laws, and to punish the 
crime of lynching.” 

There are several important differences in this bill 
from the one which passed the House and was killed 
by a filibuster in the Senate of the 68th Congress. 
The new bill does not restrict its application to a mob 
acting to punish or prevent some “actual or supposed 
public offense.” To the definition of criminal pur- 

ose on the part of the mob as stated in the former 

ill, i.e., “depriving any person of his life,” is added 
the phrase “doing him physical injury.” 

Two provisions which caused much debate in the 
old bill are retained in the new one: (1) giving U. S. 
District Courts jurisdiction over lynchings coming 
under state laws “where the injury is inflicted or the 
homicide is committed,” provided the court decides 
that the proper officers of the state have failed, neg- 
lected or refused to apprehend and prosecute such 
lynchers; (2) any county where a person is put to 
death by a mob or riotous assemblage “shall forfeit 
$10,000, which sum may be recovered by an action 
therefor in the name of the United States. 


INDEX AVAILABLE 


The index for Volume IV (1925) of the inven 
SERVICE is prepared in multigraphed form and may 
secured by subscribers without charge on application to 
the Department of Research and Education, 105 E. 22d 
Street, New York. 
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